Among the Slavers of Dianga
ness of the Mission. Manrique learnt from, him during the follow-
ing days something of the circumstances under which he would
be working. There were 750 Portuguese, of pure or half blood,
resident in Dianga and the neighbouring villages. These men
were organized into companies under their captains, to whom the
King of Arakan had granted estates. The Arakanese had been
watching for generations the gradual expansion over India of the
Mughal's power. Before its imperial administration was extended
to Bengal, they used to lay claim to large parts of that region. But
the Mughals, by overthrowing in 1576 the Moslem dynasty whose
capital was at Gaur, had established themselves in western and
central Bengal and now confined the Arakanese to the province of
Chittagong. This province was purely Indian, nor was it geo-
graphically part of the Arakanese kingdom. It followed that the
Mughal should hope one day to absorb it. That was the solid
reason why the King of Arakan had seen fit to retain the Portu-
guese in his employ, for these adventurers were the most formid-
able fighting men in the East, their knowledge of firearms and
cannon being more advanced than, and their seamanship superior
to, those of the forces of the Mughal.
During the fifty years before Manrique's arrival his com-
patriots had become more and more closely associated with the
Arakanese. A regiment of the bodyguard at the capital, called
Mrauk-u, was entirely composed of them. Some had risen to high
rank in the Arakanese service: Philip de Brito, for instance, was
appointed in 1600 Governor of Syriam, the port of Pegu, after the
most successful incursion the Arakanese ever made into Burma,
when they carried off the King of Burma's White Elephant and
his regalia. There was in the opposite sense the case of Dom
Martim, an Arakanese prince, who had fled the country, and been
baptized under that name by the Augustinians at Hugli, later
residing at their monastery in Goa at the time when Manrique
was living there. And Gonsalves Tibao, one of the Dianga Portu-
guese who had turned pirate, made himself King of Sandwip, an
island off the Chittagong coast, and became so bold that in 1616 he
attempted to raid the Arakanese capital.
In sum, for the best part of a hundred years the Arakanese had
had to do with this particular class of adventurers from Portugal,
had seen the good side of them and the bad, had suffered from
their treacheries, but had derived profit from their science, until
now in 1629 they held them under their thumb.
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